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completely and strongly as any devotee of that view could wish. It seems 
strange that while, on page 629, the writer looks to the followers of T. H. 
Green to determine the future trend of philosophy in England, on page 649 
he holds that the future course of philosophic thought in America is likely 
to be influenced less by the Neo-Hegelians than by the Neo-Voluntarists. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that philosophy does not advance 
steadily toward a more perfect grasp of truth, but that its history is like a 
record of wave movement, a chonicle of advance and retrogression, and one 
of the highest waves was the one which marked the thirteenth century. 

The book seems to contain fewer errors regarding matters of fact than any 
other manual I know. The style is simple, clear, and agreeable, so that 
the impression made by the work as a whole is more favorable than this 
brief sketch of its peculiarities might indicate. 

Edgar L. Hinman. 

University of Nebraska. 



The Theory of Prosperity. By Simon N. Patton. New York, The Mac- 

millan Co., 1902. — pp. 237. 

To students of economics, for whom Professor Patton' s Theory of Pros- 
ferity is primarily intended, the chief interest in the work will lie in the 
bold treatment of the classical categories of distribution. Overlapping of 
the conventional funds — wages, rent, and interest — has gone so far that, 
in his opinion, nothing short of a complete new classification can obviate 
the difficulties thus created. No doubt this attitude of dissatisfaction at 
certain outworn distinctions is broadly characteristic of economic thought 
at the present time, however little one is inclined to follow Professor Patton 
in all his conclusions. It seems unfortunate that, in maintaining so strong 
a position, the argument should be used, even casually, that the "putting 
together the rent of Henry George, the profits of Walker, the interest or 
exploitation fund of Marx, and the wages of Ricardo or Clark does not give 
the total product of industry, but a much larger fund" (p. 6). Certainly 
all that can be asked of any individual economist is that his scheme of 
classification shall be consistent with itself and with the facts of the eco- 
nomic world. Tests like the above would readily produce the appearance 
of ' overlapping ' in all the phenomenal sciences, even if writers were not 
chosen whose fundamental positions are so unlike as those of Ricardo, 
Marx, Walker, George, and Clark. 

Professor Patton's own division of the subject is based upon the distinc- 
tion between income as due to existing conditions of environment, and in- 
come as determined by heredity. The laws of the first are presented as 
physical and economic ; of the second as mental and social. The author's 
attitude toward the conventional classes of distribution is stated as follows : 
" Instead, therefore, of being three distinct funds [wages, interest, and rent] 
these shares are the bases of three view-points from which income may be 
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examined. Give to wages its broadest meaning, and both rent and interest 
disappear. Do the same to rent and interest in turn, and in the one case 
there is neither wages nor interest ; in the other neither wages nor rent ' ' 
(p. 8). To this it may well be objected that what is needed in economics 
at the present time is not the "broadest meaning," which causes dif- 
ferences to disappear, but clear, consistent definition and interpretation of 
the facts of the economic world. There are few, however, who would be 
unwilling to concede the brilliance and suggestiveness of many of the de- 
tails of Professor Patton's argument. His extensive use of the principle of 
substitution gives it a significance which it has failed of obtaining in many 
current discussions. The relation between increased variety of consump- 
tion and interest (p. 101) and the statement of the consequences arising 
from interest-paying in a community where the minority do not feel the 
need of following social customs (p. 103) are well developed, though here 
attention seems to be drawn to the accidents rather than the fundamentals 
of the theory of interest. On the other hand, most of Professor Patton's 
readers in economic circles will object vigorously to his attempt to read 
costs out of the lexicon of the science. 

The second part of the work, devoted to the social aspects of income, is 
divided into three chapters : income as fixed by struggle, income as in- 
creased by adjustment, and income as modified by economic rights. Par- 
ticularly interesting is Professor Patton's treatment of exploitation, which 
emphasizes the will of the exploited to be exploited. Many of the eco- 
nomic rights which he maintains would entail consequences which are not 
discussed as fully as one might desire, although an attempt to do so would 
undoubtedly have extended the treatise to cyclopaedic dimensions. 

Robert C. Brooks. 

Cornell University. 

La sociologie positiviste : Augusta Comte. Par Maurice Defourny. 

Paris, Alcan, 1902. • — pp. ii, 370. 

In view of the increasing interest in all social problems and in the sci- 
ence of sociology, this work is one to attract attention, while by reason of 
its clearness and systematic arrangement, as well as a certain vigor of treat- 
ment, it holds the reader's attention to the end. 

In an introductory chapter, the author gives a brief biographical sketch 
of Auguste Comte, followed by a bibliography of his works and another of 
critical and biographical matter. Part I, which comprises some two hun- 
dred pages of the volume, is an exposition of Comte's social theories disen- 
tangled from the mass of his writings and brought together in something of 
systematic completeness. Comte's system is presented in four main divis- 
ions — the prolegomena to sociology, static sociology, dynamic sociology, 
and the consummation of sociology in the religion of humanity. The work 
of selection and organization is done with much care and with admirable 
clearness. While M. Defourny does not wholly suppress his own opin- 



